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TO ARMS, LATIN TEACHERS! 


By B. L. ULLMAN 


University of Chicago 


N A PAMPHLET entitled ‘What 

the Schools Should Teach in War- 

time’ (January, 1943, p. 19), the 

powerful Educational Policies Com- 
mission of the National Education Associa- 
tion suggests: recognize the 
contribution of the ancient languages and 
literatures to our culture. We believe, 
however, that a relatively small percentage 
in any population will achieve from their 
experience in high school that mastery of 
these languages which will substantially 
enrich their cultural life. We, therefore, 
recommend that the teaching of these lan- 
guages be limited to the very few who will 
achieve these values and use these languages 
in their scholarly pursuits. The adoption 
of such a policy would release the time of 
many competent teachers for educational 
services vital to the war effort.’’ This 
means the almost total elimination of 
Latin. The Commission’s permanent sec- 
retary, W. G. Carr, put it more frankly 
in a speech published in the Michigan 
Education Journal for November, 1942 
He said that, since no person in the United 
States or elsewhere needs to be able to 
read or write or speak Latin, “‘either to 
help win the war or safeguard the peace. 
I believe that the teaching of Latin as a 
language should be discontinued at once 
for the duration, as a high school subject, 
required or elective.’’ Music, art, nutrition, 
first aid, Chinese, Japanese are considered 
important. 

Latin teachers are as patriotic as others, 
and are willing that their subject be 
eliminated if the war effort will be 
helped thereby. But this is a sacrifice from 
which the country as a whole will event- 
ually suffer more than we. In the upper 
high-school years we must, in the case of 
boys, prepare to sacrifice to some extent 
in favor of mathematics and practical sub- 
jects. But in the first two years I think 
that we must and should take our stand. 
Boys and girls of fourteen and fifteen had 
better get good fundamental training in 
Latin — they need it more than ever. 

The fact of the matter is that some 
persons, under guise of the war effort, see 
a fine opportunity to rid the high school 
curriculum permanently of Latin, modern 
languages (except Chinese and other lang- 
uages for a select few), much of English 
literature, and other cultural subjects, in 
favor of nutrition, vocational subjects, 
health education, and community projects. 


Not all of the members of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission seem to agree 
with its program. I wrote to one of its 
new members (who had no part in the 
preparation of the pamphlet), George D. 
Stoddard, Commissioner of Education of 
the State of New York. He answered as 
follows: “Certainly it is clear that a know- 


FREEDOM 


HORACE SERM, II, 7, 83-88 
Translated by W. ESDAILE BYLES 
Hunter College 


Quisnam igitur liber? Sapiens qui sibi 
imperiosus, 

Quem neque pauperies, neque mors, neque 
vincula terrent, 

Responsare cupidinibus, contemnere 
honores 

Fortis, et in se ipso totus, teres atque 
rotundus, 

Externi ne quid valeat per leve morari, 

In quem manca ruit semper fortuna. 


Then who is free? He whose wit 
to control himself avails, 
Who fears nor poverty, nor death, nor 


jails, 

Brave to repress his lusts, and brave to 
despise 

Plaudits of the mob, self-contained and 
wise, 


Well-bred, with things of small concern 
Not lightly trifling; away doth turn 
For him ill luck. 


ledge of Latin will facilitate further 
learning in the Romance languages. 
Similarly, the classical languages can be 
defended as basic to a thorough under- 
standing of English. I suppose most of the 
criticism has stemmed from earlier attempts 
to teach Latin or Greek as ‘dead lang- 
uages.’ As they live in our knowledge of 
English or in our understanding of an- 
cient cultures, they sustain the highest 


values.’ 


We Latin teachers are doing an invalu- 
able work in teaching English through 
Latin, and our success is such as cannot 
be attained in any other way. We give a 
general education of unsurpassed excel- 
lence. We do not teach our pupils to write 
or speak or even read Latin for its own 
sake in the early years of the course. 
Through reading we teach English and 


history, we give background and breadth. 

What shall we do about it? I am 
convinced that perhaps the most import- 
ant step is for the Latin teacher or teachers 
in each community to organize parents, 
leading citizens, and the newspapers in 
a defensive program to prevent hostile 
action, and in an offensive movement 
to show the importance of our subject. 
The American Classical League Service 
Bureau can help you by supplying printed 
material at small cost (for specific titles see 
page 62). The officers of the League are 
taking various steps to meet the challenge 
but will be glad to have you suggest still 
others. “‘Tua res agitur.”’ 


WORD POWER IN WAR 
AND PEACE 


By W. L. CARR 
Colby College 


N DAYS LIKE THESE, we teachers 

of languages and literature sometimes 

find it a bit difficult to convince our- 

selves, let alone others, that we have an 
important part to play in _ present-day 
education. We are frequently inclined to 
look with not a little envy on some of 
our colleagues, especially those who teach 
mathematics or science, whose contribu- 
tion to the war program is so direct and 
so obvious. We can almost hear these 
colleagues say to us: “‘This is a mechani- 
cal age. This is a mechanized war. What 
good are Greek roots, or French verbs, or 
English sonnets in the prosecution of this 
war?’’ And we are strongly tempted to 
frame some such reply as this: ‘“Well, you 
just try running a munitions factory with- 
out language, or conducting a campaign, or 
negotiating a peace. Try training soldiers 
without language, and plenty of it, or 
building up morale on the home front.” 
If pushed too hard, we might even retort 
that the world would be a_ whole lot 
happier and safer place today if the 
scientists and the mathematicians had not 
proved so damnably efficient in their in- 
ventions and their mass production; that 


the world would be much safer and. 


happier if it had been left in the hands of 
those gentle folk who specialize in lan- 
guage and literature. 

And then we suddenly recall, with 
something of a shock, that this war was a 
war of words — of ideas and ideologies 
couched in words—long before it became 
a war of bombers and armored tanks. We 
recall Hitler's Mein Kampf, which is 


language if not literature. We_ recall 
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Hitler's passionate, angry speeches, and 
their hypnotic effect on the German peo- 
ple and on the thousands of potential 
“quislings’’ outside of Germany. And on 
the other side of the balance sheet, we 
recall ringing words such as: ‘“‘Give me 
liberty or give me death;’’ “All men are 
created equal . . .endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights:’’ ““This 
government cannot endure permanently 
half slave and half free:’’ “*. . . that gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, 
and for the people shall not perish from 
the earth."’ And then, both humbled and 
proud, we return to our task with a fuller 
realization than before that language is 
a terrible human instrument for good or 
for evil; that language is more important 
and more fundamental in human affairs 
than all the gadgets which our civilization 
has created; that what Thomas Astle said 
a century and a half ago is equally true to- 
day: ‘‘The noblest acquisition of mankind 
is speech. and the most useful art is 
writing. The first eminently distinguishes 
man from the brute creation; the second 
from uncivilized savages.” 

Now, it is the special task and obliga- 
tion of teachers of language and literature 
to do all they can to increase their 
students’ efficiency in the understanding 
and use of this ‘“‘noblest acquisition of 
mankind’’ as a means (1) of understand- 
ing what others have to tell them, (2) of 
telling others what they themselves know 
or think or feel. and (3) of formulating 
their own thoughts. I add this third point 
because most of our thinking, as the 
psychologists point out, is talking to our- 
selves. A lady friend of mine, who had 
been told that she talked too much, 
replied: ‘“‘Of course I talk a lot. How can 
I tell what I think until I’ve heard what 
I said?’’ There is more sense in that reply 
than at first appears. 

It is the profound conviction of the 
present writer that today, more than ever 
before, teachers of language and literature. 
both ancient and modern, should do every- 
thing in their power to increase the 
attractiveness of their offerings and to pre- 
vent in their own schools and colleges 
a curtailment of courses in those fields 
which for very good reason have long 
been considered the core of the ‘‘liberal 
arts’ and the “‘humanities.’’ Such a cur- 
tailment in the educational diet of the 
present generation of students would in- 
evitably result in intellectual and spiritual 
malnutrition, which would show its bale- 
ful effects for many years to come. 


vw 
VERSE WRITING CONTEST 


The American Classical League verse 
writing contest for high school and college 
students of the classics closes March 15. 
The rules of the contest appear in the 
November, 1942, issue of THE CLASSI- 
CAL OUTLOOK, page 16. Please address 


all entries to Prof. Lillian B.- Lawler, 
Hunter College, 695 Park Ave., New 
York City, or to Prof. W. L. Carr, 
Colby College. Waterville, Maine. Win- 
ning verses will be published in the May 
CLASSICAL OUTLOOK. 


FRANCES ELLIS SABIN 


RANCES ELLIS SABIN, founder 
and first director of the Service 
Bureau of the American Classical 
League, died in Jonesboro, Tenn- 
essee, on January 10, 1943. The immedi- 
ate cause of her death was pneumonia. 
Miss Sabin was born in Napierville. 
Illinois, September 6, 1870. She received 
her bachelor’s degree fromthe University of 
Michigan in 1895 and her master’s degree 
from the same institution in 1896. She 
later continued her graduate study at the 
University of Chicago and abroad. Her 
early teaching experience was in the sec- 
ondary schools of Illinois and Indiana. 
While head of the department of classics 
at the Oak Park (Ill.) High School she 
established a “‘Classical Room,”’ part of 
the contents of which became a travelling 
exhibit and set the pattern for classical 
exhibits all over the country. In 1914 
Miss Sabin became Assistant Professor of 
Latin at the University of Wisconsin 
where she had charge of the professional 
training of Latin teachers. She soon en- 
larged this work by the establishment of 
a service bureau for the Latin teachers of 
the state. To aid in this project she pub- 
lished her first book, The Relation of 
Latin to Practical Life, and edited a 
monthly bulletin called LATIN NOTES. 


In 1922, Miss Sabin was called to a 
nation-wide service when she was made 
director of the Service Bureau for Classical 
Teachers sponsored by the American Classi- 
cal League and Teachers College of 
Columbia University. The University of 
Wisconsin relinquished its claim to LATIN 
NOTES, which then became a_ national 
publication, later to be continued as THE 
CLASSICAL OUTLOOK. 


When in 1930 Miss Sabin’ was 
appointed Associate Professor of Latin and 
Education at the Washington Square unit 
of New York University, the Service 
Bureau was transferred to that location, 
and Miss Sabin continued as director of 
the Bureau and editor of LATIN NOTES 
until she became Associate Professor Emer- 
itus in 1936. 

It is not too much to say that LATIN 
NOTES. together with the literally 
hundreds of League publications, great 
and small, prepared or inspired by Miss 
Sabin, have furnished aid and comfort and 
“ammunition” to thousands of teachers, 
and that the present Service Bureau of the 
League stands as a monument of her 
devotion to the cause of the classics. 

—wW. L. C. 


DISCIPLINE FOR DISCIPLES 


By A. M. WITHERS 
Concord State Teachers College 
Athens, West Virginia 


OME ARTICLES in the profes- 
sional educational journals make 
depressing reading. There is no use, 
they say, for example, of Latin, be- 
cause, according to an idea that has been 
handed down, that subject is lacking in 
“transfer value.’’ Going further, there 
is no use, they seem to urge, of anything 
that is not immediately and materially 
applicable to present physical conditions. 

To give them their due, the writers 
of these articles, driving as they are toward 
general mediocrity without knowing it, 
do envision something more than bread 
and butter for America. They honestly 
think they see a life of sunshine and cheer, 
a patriotic and sufficiently informed citi- 
zenry, and I know not what else — all in 
the offing. if only troublesome, brain- 
trying old-time fundamentals can be by- 
passed for something more spectacular by 
the devoted student army, the future 
leaders of democracy. 

In the face of their persistence, and 
even of the success of their propaganda, we 
can comfort ourselves somewhat with the 
knowledge that these writers are in a 
large percentage of cases merely the dis- 
ciples of men of recognized philosophic 
depth who would themselves be shocked at 
the sight of the immense unexplored terri- 
tory which their ideas, unassimilated, have, 
without their knowledge and consent, been 
made by lesser men to cover. 


Professor E. L. Thorndike, for ex- 
ample, has often been represented as a 
total disbeliever in foreign languages on 
account of their alleged ‘‘transferlessness.”’ 
I always felt that, even if such a state were 
proved, the fact would not represent a 
matter of paramount importance. and was 
sure the distinguished professor was of the 
same persuasion. Confirmation of my faith 
came in 1940, with these words of Dr. 
Thorndike: ‘From our present knowledge 
it appears that study of foreign languages 
is not quite so beneficial in general or 
transfer increment as physical sciences and 
mathematics, but ranks somewhat higher 
than certain other things learned in the 
high school. On the whole, however, it 
is safest in planning a course of study to 
attach most weight to the direct value of 
the knowledge. habits, ideals, etc., required. 
and consider the transfer values as deci- 
dedly minor.” (Italics mine.) 

The name of President Robert Hut- 
chins is another by which opponents of 
the foreign languages have conjured. I 
felt certain, from the splendidly knit char- 
acter of President Hutchins’ word-style, 
both that he had been along the foreign 
language road himself, and that he would 
not countenance a lopping off of foreign 
languages from the curriculum. Here are, 
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finally, his words on the matter: “Our 
citizens will have to learn at least one 
foreign language. The reason is not so 
that they can sell things to the Brazilians, 
or study German medical books, or appre- 
ciate those beauties of Homer which are 
lost in translation. Nor is it because they 
will gain satisfaction in recognizing the 
Latin root of satisfaction. It is not even 
because Yrubbing for roots is good disci- 
pline. It is because they cannot understand 
their own language unless they have studied 
another. The native of any country is 
immersed in his own language and never 
sees it as a linguistic structure. He cannot 
learn what he ought to know about lang- 
uage from talking about his 
(Harper's Magazine for October, 
p. 325.) 

It is clear that disciples, like children, 
are a responsibility upon those who en- 
gender them. The ‘‘masters’’ are in duty 
bound to maintain some measure of guard- 
ianship over their self-announced followers, 
lest these become through error impedi- 
ments in the progress of the nation. 


own.’ 
1941, 


A LOVER’S WISH 
GREEK ANTHOLOGY xv. 35 (Theophanes) 


A lily would I be, 
A bloom all white and fresh, 
That closely held by thee 
I still might touch thy flesh! 
Translated by L. R. Shero, 


Swarthmore College 
WE BEG PARDON 


In the January, 1943, issue of THE 
CLASSICAL OUTLOOK, page 41, appeared 
a note to the effect that the State Board of 
Education of North Carolina had approved 
the introduction of Latin into the first 
grade of all schools of the state. We regret 
very much that we were misinformed. No 
such action has been taken or is contem- 
plated in the state of North Carolina. 


THE WEARING OF THE 
GREEN 


Translated by ARTHUR WINFRED HODGMAN 
The Ohio State University 


Patrici care, nuntium audistin? Scilicet 

Trifolium Hibernicum virere non licet; 

Profestus Sancti dies, nec colorem 
conspicis, 

Nam dira lex nos prohibet signari prasinis, 

Terrentius occurrit et dum manu me tenet, 

“Ut valet nunc Hibernia? Se quomodo 
habet?”’ 

Aerumnosissimast, nam viri nec non 
feminae 


Si prasinatae prodeunt penduntur miserae. 


Nunc si gerendust color Angliae sangui- 
neus 

Memoria tenendust sanguis quem effudi- 
mus. 

Trifolium a petaso avolsum in solo 

Sub pedibus calcetur sed vigebit denuo. 

Si leges herbas prohibent ut crescunt 
crescere, 

Aestate si non audent arbores virescere, 

Mutabo tum colorem quem in petaso gero; 


Sed prasinatus interim fidelis prodeo. 


Sed si abrepta nobis cara sint insignia 
Indigni maestiter linquemus arva dulcia. 
Susurrunt quidam de tellure sita trans 
freta 

Qua omnes luce pariter fruuntur libera. 
Abimus, mater, manu profugi tyrannica, 
Hospitium petendumst terra in extranea, 
Qua servitute liberabimur Britannica 
Tranquilli tum degemus et geremus 


prasina. 


‘VOX MAGISTRI 


This department is designed as a clearing-house 


of ideas for classroom teachers. Teachers of Latin 
and Greek are invited to send in any ideas, sug- 
gestions, or teaching devices which they have found 
to be helpful. 


“INSIGNIA ARE” 

Miss Estella Kyne, of the Wenatchee 
(Wash.) High School, sends in a clipping 
about the WAAC organization in which 
the erroneous expression ‘‘the official in- 
signia is. appears twice. Teachers 
of Latin may well point out in derivative 
study work that the word insignia is 
plural, and requires the verb are, not ts. 
The singular is insigne, a word correctly 
used in the official publications of the 
United States Army. 


“FROM DAEDALUS TO DOOLITTLE” 

In many schools various departments, 
acting cooperatively, are forming exhibits 
of the development of the aeroplane, 
using some such title as ‘“From Daedalus 
to Doolittle."” The department of classics 
can furnish interesting material for the 
initial stages of such an exhibit.: In this 
connection a note from Dr. Eugene S. 
McCartney, of the University of Michigan, 
is timely: ‘“‘In Aulus Gellius 10, 12, 9- 
10, there is an interesting description of 
a glider shaped like a dove.” 


AN HOUR BOOK 
Mrs. J. Kirk Graves, of the Treadwell 
School, Memphis, Tenn., writes: 


“My students have become much 
interested in manuscripts of the Middle 
Ages: and so we are going to make an 
Hour Book. Each pupil is to choose a 
favorite Scripture verse, print it in Latin in 
mediaeval style, and decorate his page as 
he wishes, after a study of pictures of 
illuminated manuscripts. We shall com- 
bine all the pages into one book. Our 
library is making available for us 
numerous pictures of ancient manuscripts.” 


“FLANNELGRAPHS” AND PICTURE BOXES 
Mrs. Graves continues: 

“Have you ever seen a ‘Flannel- 
graph’? Lay a piece of flannel for a 
background across an easel, or tack up a 
long strip of it for a frieze. I use pale blue, 
to suggest a sky. With wax crayons I work 
in the ground and some sunset tints along 
the horizon. My students make from 
manila paper colored cut-outs of people 
in ancient costume, temples, Roman 
houses, etc. On the back of each figure is 
pasted a small strip of flannel. The 
students then prepare stories of ancient 
life. As one student tells the story,’ other 
boys and girls lay the little figures on the 
flannel strip. They stick in piace as the 
story develops. A visitor thought we had 
chewing gum on each of the figures! My 
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students enjoy the device, and have learned 
a great deal about ancient life in using it. 

“We have also constructed an attrac- 
tive little moving picture box, with paper 
‘films’ which roll from one roller to 
another as a student tells a story about 
them. The ‘films’ are made of a series of 
brightly colored pictures pasted upon thin, 
tough paper.” 


“KEEP FRESH" 

Mrs. B. S. Engle, of Central High 
School, Omaha, Nebraska, says, “The 
Latin teacher ought to be more alert and 
resourceful than teachers of the so-called 
more practical subjects."" As one means 
of achieving this end, she recommends that 
the teacher of Latin “‘find a congenial sub- 
ject for personal research, to keep up her 
own interest and to subject herself to a 
discipline comparable to the one facing her 
students who are beginning the study of 
a foreign language.” 


DID THE GREEKS HAVE 
A WORD FOR IT? 
I, 


Cicero, in De Oratore ii, 18, is discuss- 
ing the word ineptus, which I would 
translate as ‘‘in bad taste.’’ He then goes 
on to say that the Greeks did not have a 
word for it: “‘Hoc vitio cumulata est 
eruditissima illa Graecorum natio; itaque 
quod vim huius mali Graeci non vident, 
ne nomen quidem ei vitio imposuerunt; ut 
enim quaeras omnia, quo modo Graeci 
ineptum appellent, non reperies.”’ 

B. L. Ullman 
University of Chicago 


Il. 


The Greeks have long been credited 
with “‘having a word for it.’’ So had the 
Romans: 

Terence, Eun. ii, 2, 22 — ‘‘Negat 
quis? nego; ait? aio. Postremo imperavi 
egomet mihi omnia assentari.”’ 

Tacitus, Ann. xi, 25 — ‘Sed ipse 
(Claudius) cohibuit consulem ut nimium 
assentantem.”” 

Cicero, Lael. xxvi, 97 — ‘‘Ita fit 
ut is assentatoribus patefaciat auris suas 
maxime, qui ipse sibi assentetur et se 
maxime ipse delectet.”’ 

There we have our ‘“‘yes-man’”’ and our 
verb ‘‘to yes’’! 

Goodwin B. Beach 
Hartford, Connecticut 

The thirty-eighth annual meeting of the 
Classical Association of New England will 
be held at Holy Cross College, Worcester, 
Mass., on March 26 and 27. Persons in 
the vicinity are cordially invited to attend. 
Further information may be obtained from 
Professor John W. Spaeth, Jr., Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Conn. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY FOR THE 
CLASSICIST 


By HARRIET HALPER 
New York City 


HE BEST WAY to teach a 
class the plan of the Parthenon 
is to take it by its collective hand 
and lead it up to the building. 
But magic carpets are out of vogue now, 
and teachers must resort to a_ simpler 
method. They pull down a screen, turn 
out the light, and project photographs 
and a ground plan of the building. These 
pictures may be from the collection of a 
large city museum, or from the private 
treasure trove of the travelling pedagogue. 
Many museums even have motion picture 
collections for the inquiring mind. 

After the war, teachers will again be 
able to visit the ancient sites. Until then, 
the aboriginal remains in the United States 
will be studied in detail. Some of these 
are near enough to the classroom to be 
seen by students. A photographic technique 
of recording finds may be built up easily 
by the classes, and should prove valuable 
to the school. 

As each layer of a site is uncovered by 
an archaeologist, it is photographed many 
times. Thus the general plan of the place 
may be recorded, and the articles in each 
stratum identified and checked. Buildings 
so photographed are more easily recon- 
structed by the artist and the architect, 
and inscriptions may be studied while the 
dig is still in progress. 

Variations of the general techniques of 
photography lead to several interesting uses. 
Manuscripts too rare or too bulky to be 
loaned may be photographed directly or 
may be reduced to 35-mm. and 16-mm. 
film in order to save space. This process 
saves wear and tear on the originals and 
provides many copies for study. A docu 
ment containing a blot or an_ erasure 
receives special attention: by the use of a 
filter the same color as the blot, the dis- 
figurement can be eradicated entirely in 
the photograph. If filters fail, X-ray or 
infra-red photography may do the trick: 
and there is even one more rabbit in the 
hat — photography by fluorescence for 
obstinate blots. 

X-ray photography is employed best 
in the detection of frauds. Terracottas, 
gems, and paintings are among the objects 
treated in this manner. Spectrology and 
microphotography are handy in still an- 
other way. The former is a means of 
analyzing the elements of a substance by 
the wave lengths of light it emits. These 
are dispersed through a prism and photo- 
graphed. A close-up photograph of the 
surfaces of hand worked materials tells 
many tales. A good knowledge of light- 
ing is needed for this work. 

Archaeologists have used aerial photo- 
graphy with great success for some time. 


From the air, entirely unknown sites can 
be seen. The sun striking the ground at 
an angle makes visible unsuspected finds a 
few feet below the surface. Aerial photo- 
graphy may discover the significance of the 
relations and shapes of man-built mounds. 

The photographic manuals have em- 
phasized the advantages of the miniature 
camera. In the museum a long focal length 
lens may be used, since speed and light- 
ing are more easily controlled there; but 
in the field it is better to make more 
pictures for information, and fewer for 
beauty. 

A miniature camera, by definition, is 
one that takes a picture smaller than 2% 
x 314 inches. The real advantage, how 
ever, comes in the use of 35-mm. film, 
which is approximately 1 x 1!4 inches. 
This is the film used by the motion-picture 
studios. Improvements in it are being made 
constantly, under the impetus of this 
important industry. The cost of the film is 
very little, first because there are thirty- 
six exposures to a roll, secondly because 
“reloads’’ may be purchased. “‘Reloads’’ 
are old cartridges equipped with the tail- 
ends of the films used in Hollywood. The 
price of the film then becomes less than 
one cent an exposure. 

The optical system of the new minia- 
ture cameras is very fine, since the pictures 
must be enlarged. The increasingly better 
lenses have caused a corresponding increase 
in the development of the shutter mech- 
anism. The camera has speed up to 


THE TREASURY OF THE ATHENIANS 
AT DELPHI 
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1/1000 of a second and more, and a lens 
opening of f.1, which allows a maximum 
of light to enter. The camera can take pic- 
tures in the dimmest light or of the fastest 
action because of these improvements. The 
optical system is adaptable to microphoto- 
graphy, and to and much 
equipment is made to incorporate such a 


enlarging; 


camera, instead of receiving a separate lens. 
The extremely short length gives 
greater speed and depth of field. By ‘‘depth 
of field” the 
nearest object in sharp focus to the farthest 


focal 


is meant the distance from 
object in sharp focus. A picture of a mu- 
seum room, then, taken with a miniature 
camera, would have more objects in satis- 
factory focus than one taken with a larger 
camera. Automatic focussing devices, range 
finders, and photo-electric meters are built 
the Such compact 
units are extremely handy. These and the 


into newest cameras. 
focal plane shutters make a poor picture 
almost impossible. 

The saving of space is an important 
element in almost any archaeological ex- 
pedition. A miniature camera and all the 
apparatus for developing and printing can 
be fitted into corners. The camera is easy 
to carry in the field, and can take many 
pictures without being reloaded; this cir- 
cumstance results, of course, in a _ very 
great saving of time. 

It is the enlarging of the small pictures 
that frightens the careless craftsmen. The 
negatives and them 
have to be free from dust, for it would be 
magnified and would spoil a large section 
in so small a negative. With good work, 


everything around 


however, magnifications of well over fifty 
times the original are possible. 

Prints and negatives can be filed and 
stored in an ordinary filing cabinet. Dup- 
licate prints and negatives, or positive 
transparencies for projection, can be made 
to any amount Thus 


the same 


for a small cost. 


many students can work from 
picture at the same time. 

There is only one feature missing in 
the complete record of a dig as described 
above. It is precisely this feature that gives 
most objects their beauty—color! Color 
adds incalculably to the value of a per- 
manent record and adds even further to the 
possibilities of study and reconstruction. 

Color ‘‘stills’’ should be taken of all 
archaeological finds. A student could then 
have thousands of prints filed in a small 
space in his room. Every museum should 
publish new finds in 35-mm. color film 
immediately upon receiving the negatives 
from the excavator. 

The best of all color transparencies is 
manufactured by the Eastman Kodak 
Company. It is called Kodachrome, and 
is available in several sizes, including the 
35-mm. size described above. Thus the 
miniature camera is perfectly suited to it. 


Special packs are provided for tropical 
and arctic conditions. The color in the 
final transparency is exceptionally well 


balanced, having none of the rosy cast 


so. often in Dufay 


Handy 


and the processing itself. are included in 


seen transparencies. 


“ready-mounts’ for projection 


the regular price. The film comes in two 


types one for daylight, and one for 


tungsten lighting. They are interchange 


able with the use of filters, although the 
exposure time is thereby slowed down 


U nder 


filter or extra equipment is needed for the 


greatly. ordinary conditions no 
camera. No pattern, screen, or grain is left 
in the final transparency: this increases the 
projecting, enlarging, and copying possi- 
bilities. Many duplicates can be made from 
the transparencies, and also enlargements 
fixed in size by the Kodak Company. A 
new process allows this company to make 
prints from them also. The transparencies 
are sparkling, and need no special screen 
for viewing. Black and white prints can 
be made from Kodachrome, and there is 
no diffuseness. 

The disadvantages of Kodachrome are 
few. The color changes after a few years. 
The company advises that duplicates be 
made 


from time to time: but, for some 
unexplained reason, the duplicates are not 
fine enough for copying purposes. Also, 
no processing the 
individual. This in itself precludes experi- 


mentation, and makes the possibilities of 


can be done by 


retaking a scene that did not come out 
the time 
factor. The processing stations in Europe 
probably closed for the duration of 


and New 


right much smaller—because of 
are 


the war, only in Rochester, 


York, can duplicates now be made. 

The film keeps well before taking, but 
not after. Since some expeditions may be 
touch Kodak 


is an important 


out of with the stores for 


some time, this factor. 
The three latent images change at different 
rates if not processed soon, and the result 
is a picture unbalanced in color. Dampness 
is a hazard when the film is once opened: 
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but desiccating the film by chemicals, or 
by means of browned rice, before repack- 
little. The Eastman Kodak 
advises keeping the film in a 


ing. helps a 
Company 
refrigerator, a luxury unavailable to most 
archaeologists in the field. 

Kodachrome has a very small latitude. 
Since the transparency is made by reversal 
of the actual negative, the exposure must 
the time. and cannot be 


be right first 


corrected by printing. This fact calls for 


extremely careiul work on the part of the 
taken 
not to let the surroundings influence the 


photographer. Care must also be 


color of an object. 

The Dufay color system makes use of 
a mosaic screen, and is an additive process 
It can be processed in the home, since 
color is in the screen and not in the film. 


The 
balanced, the transparency lacks depth and 


color reproduction is not as well 


brilliance, and the pattern of the screen is 


seen in extreme enlargements. All other 
color films are variations of these two 
ty pes. 


Eastman promises us (just how or 


when is not known yet) an _ enlarging 


paper to be used with Kodachrome trans- 
parencies. It will be simple enough for 
The development 
may put duplication within the reach of 
the 


home processing. new 


home library, but more possibly it 


will prove too expensive for the present. 
The prints now being made at the process- 
ing stations are 


on a_ white-pigmented 


cellulose acetate base, which is becoming 
Yet it is 


reflects 


scarce. necessary to the print, 
back of white 


light necessary to a subtractive color print 


since it the beam 


Another process, the Eastman Wash-off 
Relief Process, may be used in the home. 
but it is extremely complicated and 


expensive. 

Kodachrome film, a negative color film, 
needs of the high 
school teacher. It is less expensive, and is 


is well adapted to the 
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obtainable in Brownie size. The color 
balance is not too good, but it will serve 
for classroom work. 

The facts written above are true for 
January, 1943. What the war will bring 
is beyond the power of even the Eastman 
Kodak Company to predict. Probably 
advances will be made in whatever affects 
aerial photography, and other branches 
will have to wait. Prices will go up, and 
then, perhaps, down, as new substitutes are 
discovered. In any case, the future of 
photography may have a very real effect 
upon the future of archaeology, and of 
the teaching of the classics in high school 
and in college. 


SOME ATTITUDES TOWARD 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
TRANSPORTATION 


By EUGENE S. MCCARTNEY 
University of Michigan- 


N THE GOLDEN AGE man had not 
domesticated the horse (‘‘non domito 
frenos ore momordit equos’”’ [ Tibullus 

1, 3, 42]) and hence was compelled to 
travel on foot. During Arcadian days also 
he was his own conveyance (‘‘nullus ad- 
huc erat usus equi: se quisque ferebat”’ 
[Ovid, Fasti 2, 297]). Evidently Ovid 
thought that too many of his countrymen 
were riding when they ought to have 
been walking. Perhaps the most sumptuous 
vehicle in classical Rome was the covered 
carpentum, upon the use of which certain 
restrictions were imposed; but, after all, 
the number of carriages in an ancient city 
must have been relatively small. As for 
travel by land between places far apart, we 
may safely assume that many of the dis- 
tances given in multiples of a day’s jour- 
ney were computed by the time it took to 
walk them. Occasionally the time is that 
made by persons alte praecincti. 

Obviously the hardships of long-dis- 
tance travel in antiquity were enormous, 
and the elements added greatly to the dis- 
comforts of the wayfarer, as a few casual 
references show: “‘in longa via [sunt] et 
pulvis et lutum et pluvia’ (Sen., 
Ep. Mor. 96, 3): “Inde Rubos fessi per- 
venimus, utpote longum Carpentes iter et 
factum corruptius imbri’’ (Hor., Sat. 1, 5, 
94-95): “Sed neque qui Capua Romam 
petit, imbre lutoque Aspersus volet in 
(Hor, Ep. 1, 
12). But a number of passages attest that 
even in Rome conditions underfoot could 
be very unpleasant: ‘‘Horridus ut primo 
semper te mane salutem Per mediumque 
trahat me tua sella lutum’ (Mart. 3, 36, 
3-4); “per frequentia urbis loca pro- 
peranti in multos incursitandum est et 
aliubi labi necesse est, aliubi retineri, aliubi 
respergi’’ (Sen., De Ira 3, 6, 4); ‘‘pinguia 
crura luto”’ (Juvenal 3, 247). 

Since it would have been unseemly for 


caupona vivere™’ 
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a guest to arrive at his destination fatigued 
or dusty or muddy or wet, members of 
wealthy families in the prosperous cities 
of antiquity naturally fell into the habit 
of riding or of being carried in a litter or 
a chair. Ammianus Marcellinus, who was 
born of a good Greek family in Syrian 
Antioch, explains (19, 8, 6) that he was 
unable to bear the fatigue of much walk- 
ing because as a gentleman he was unused 
to it. Considerations of official as well as 
social prestige would almost necessitate the 
use of a conveyance. 

According to Xenophon (Cyrop. 8, 8, 
19), it had once been a national custom 
of the Persians not to be seen going any- 
where on foot. Their object was to become 
as proficient horsemen as possible, but 
luxury could be carried even to the backs 
of horses, for when the Persians lost their 
ancestral hardihood their desire for com- 
fort led them to place more coverings on 
their horses’ backs than on their own 
couches. 

The great nations of antiquity were 
not the only ones that were interested in 
swift and easy means of transportation. 
The young men of the Halani, a nomadic 
tribe that roamed about in both Europe 
and Asia. had been trained in the handling 
of horses from early boyhood, and they 
considered it demeaning to travel on foot 
(Amm. Marc. 31, 2, 20). Incidentally: 
this tribe has provided us with a close 
analogy to the trailer camp, since they 
made their homes in vehicles: “ 
plaustris supersidentes, quae operimentis 
curvatis corticum per solitudines conferunt 
sine fine distentas. . et nascuntur in his et 
educantur infantes et habitacula sunt haec 
illis perpetua, et quocumque ierint illic 
genuinum existimant larem’™’ (bid. 18). 

The Huns from beyond the Maeotic 
Sea lived a somewhat similar life. The men 
were ‘‘equis prope affixi. Ex ipsis 
quivis in hac natione pernox et perdius 
emit et vendit, cibumque sumit et potum 
et inclinatus cervici angustae iumenti in 
altum soporem ad usque varietatem effun- 
ditur somniorum” (tbid. 6). The women 
did their weaving and bore and reared 
children in wagons (1bid. 10). 

Long after the days of classical anti- 
quity an innovation of lasting benefit to 
transportation, an increase of motive 
power, was made in western Europe as a 
consequence of Roman advances in road 
construction, for better roads provided 
the stimulus for breeding heavier horses. 

“It is a notable fact that the countries 
in which Caesar campaigned in western 
Europe, including also England, eventu- 
ally became the region of greatest develop- 
ment of all the heavy types of horses. 
Doubtless the good roads which so 
definitely marked the long occupancy of 
the Romans were the greatest justification 
to breeders in their efforts to produce a 
heavy horse. capable of pulling large loads 
over dependable roadbeds.”’ (National 
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Geographic Magazine, 44 [1923], 471.) 

It may be stated in passing that the 
Percheron, a breed of draft horses popular 
in the United States, came from a region 
conquered by Caesar. 

When we continental 
Europe to England we find John Gay 
extolling in his Trivia (1, 99-118) a 
wheelless golden age of his own invention 


cross from 


and bewailing, like a Juvenal, the demora 
lizing influence of vehicles: 


O happy streets! to rumbling wheels 
unknown, 

No carts, no coaches, shake the floating 
town! 

Thus was of old Britannia’s city bless’d, 

Ere pride and luxury her sons possess’d: 

Coaches and chariots yet unfashion’d lay, 

Nor late-invented chairs perplex’d the 
way: 

Then the proud lady tripp'd along the 
town, 

And_ tuck’d-up petticoats 
gown; 


secur’d her 


Her rosy cheek with distant visits glow'd, 

And exercise unartful charms bestow'd; 

But since in braided gold her foot is 
bound, 

And a long training mantua sweeps the 
ground, 

Her shoe disdains the street: the lazy fair 

With narrow step affects a limping air. 

Now gaudy pride corrupts the lavish age, 

And the streets flame with glaring 
equipage:; 

The tricking gamester insolently rides, 

With Loves and Graces on his chariot- 
sides; 

In saucy state the griping broker sits, 

And laughs at honesty and trudging wits. 

In parts of our own country the sight 

of summer visitors dressed in equestrian 

garb and riding carefully groomed horses 

with docked tails has aroused similar hos- 

tility. At a meeting held in 

Connecticut within the last half century 

an indignant citizen thus rebuked a 

summer resident who pointed out that the 


town 


building of good roads would attract more 
business: ‘“‘We don’t care for that kind of 
prosperity: it brings vanity and false pride 
into our New England homes, which you 
city people carry around with you. You, 
particularly, are guilty of this offense: you 
were the first who showed our simple 
people here how to swagger about this 
town on a horse with a rabbit tail.” 
(Michael Pupin, 

Inventor, p. 328.) 


From Immigrant to 

Perhaps a description of an American 
method of paying social calls over a 
hundred years ago during bad weather may 
make us more tolerant toward the ancient 
fondness for riding in a litter. The follow- 
ing quotation, from A Diary in America, 
with Remarks on Its Institutions (Phila- 
delphia, 1839), I, 91, by 
Frederick Marryat, was 


Captain 


written when 
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etroit had not long been more than ‘‘a 
vere Village.”’ 
There is not a paved street in 
or even a foot-path for a pedestrian. 
In winter, in rainy weather you are up 
o your knees in mud; in summer, invis- 
ible from dust: indeed, until lately, there 
was not a practicable road for thirty miles 
round Detroit. The muddy and impassable 
state of the streets has given rise to a very 
curious custom of making morning or 
evening calls. A small one-horse cart is 
backed against the door of a house; the 
adies dressed get into it, and seat them- 
selves upon a buffalo-skin at the bottom 
of it; they are carried to the residence of 
the party upon whom they wish to call; 
the cart is backed in again, and they are 
landed dry and clean 

A hundred and fifty years ago the 
settled parts of the United States were 
already becoming vehicle-minded 
than any ancient nation had ever been. 
Early in the nineteenth century an elderly 
gentlemen could recall a time when ‘‘there 
were but three coaches kept by all the 
Gentry of Philadelphia,’ yet he had lived 
to see ‘three hundred coaches occasionally 
display the ease of opulence, or the elegance 
of luxury.”’ (United States Gazette, Nov. 
1, 1805.) 

By Emerson's time the use of carriages 
had become still more common, for in 
Self-Reliance he declares: “The civilized 
man has built a coach, but has lost the 
use of his feet."’ (Here Emerson reverses 
the usual order of misfortunes and com- 
pensations. ) 

Would Ovid and Gay and Emerson 
have been able to find words with which 
to express themselves if they could have 
observed the steady stream of travel and 
traffic on a modern highway in normal 
times? Perhaps the Hebrew prophet 
Nahum alone of the ancients would not 
have stood agape at the sight, for with 
"The 


chariots shall rage in the streets, they shall 


remarkable vision he wrote 


justle one against another in the broad 
ways: they shall seem like torches, they 
shall run like the lightnings.”’ 
Vv Ww 
CHORIAMBIC LINES 


By KEITH THOMAS 
McAllen, Texas 


(Note 


medern imitation of a Greek meter.) 


Classicists will be interested in this 


Why does the wind howl like a dog never 
befriended? 

Master of winds, call to him now, naming 
his name: 

Call him away over the fields, till I have 
mended 

Sleep he has torn: let him come home, 
happily tame, 

Wagging his tail, proud of divine care. 
and befriended. 
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TRAINED ANIMALS IN 
ANTIQUITY 


A PORTION OF A PAPER 
By JACOB HAMMER 


Hunter College 


NIMAL TRAINERS contributed 
a great deal to the amusement 
of the ancient public. Seneca 
(Ep. 85, 41) calls animal 

“unerring,’’ stating that they are 

capable of taming and subduing to the 
will of man animals likely to terrify those 


trainers 


who encounter them. In another passage 
(De: iva 2, 34. 
the gentleness of bears and lions 


6) he calls attention to 
when 
their trainers are inside their cages, and to 
the way in which wild beasts fawn upon 
their keepers. 

Among the trained animals, elephants 
played an important role. The ancients 
were well aware of the intelligence of these 
animals; and Cato the Elder (as Pliny 
the Elder tells us) preferred to record the 
name of a famous Carthaginian elephant 
rather than the names of some Roman 
generals. The Romans saw elephants for 
the first time in Lucania, in 280 B.C., 
during the war with Pyrrhus: hence they 
were called ‘‘boves Lucae.’’ Five years later 
they were seen in Rome, and in 252 a 
was brought to 


great number of them 


Rome from Sicily, after the victory of 
Lucius Metellus over the Carthaginians. A 
resolution of the Senate prohibited the 
importation of African elephants to Italy; 
but this was repealed in 114 B.C., and 
permission was granted to import them 
for circus shows. 

In Rome elephants were first used in 
harness to draw the triumphal chariot of 
Pompey the Great. When, after his African 
triumph (46 B.C.), Caesar mounted the 
Capitol by 
acting as torch- and lamp-bearers, marched 
in the procession. During a gladiatorial 
show given by Germanicus Caesar they 
performed, to use Pliny the Elder’s words, 


torchlight, forty elephants, 


in figures, like 
trained to 


“clumsy movements 


dancers." They were throw 
weapons, to perform gladiatorial matches 
with one another, and to dance a sportive 
war dance. They walked on tight ropes; 
and Seneca (Ep. 85, 41) says, “‘A tiny 
Ethiopian commands the elephant to sink 
down on his knees or to walk the rope.” 
Sometimes they walked on ropes four at 
a time, carrying in a litter another ele- 
phant, pretending to be a woman lying in. 
Suetonius (Nero 11 and Galba 6) has 
something to say about elephants; during 
Nero's reign, for instance, he says that a 
Roman Knight mounted an elephant 
and rode down a tight rope that sloped 
down across the arena. A similar exhibi- 
tion took place during Nerva’s reign. At a 
spectacle celebrated in honor of Agrippina, 
Nero's mother (Dio, 61, 17, 2), an ele- 


phant, after having been brought up to the 
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highest gallery, walked down on ropes, 
carrying a rider on his back. 

We read of trained elephants walking 
along, in dining crowded with 
guests, so skillfully as to disturb neither 
the couches nor the diners. Others were 


rooms 


taught to write Latin and Greek letters 
with their tusks. They were trained to fight 
bulls in the arena, the first fight of this 
type taking place in 79 B.C. In 55 B.C. 
the Roman mob was delighted to watch 
elephant’ which, 
would 


though crippled, 
armed Gaetulians 
snatch their shields, and throw them up 
in the air. Pliny the Elder adds that the 
thought that the shields were 
thrown up not by an animal maddened by 
pain, but by a juggler. In 49 and 46 B.C., 
magnificent elephant fights took place in 
Rome. In 46, twenty elephants were 
matched against 500 infantrymen; and on 


crawl against 


public 


another occasion elephants carried ‘‘castles”’ 
each containing sixty men, and partici- 
pated in a battle against cavalry and in- 
fantry. During the reigns of Claudius and 
Nero, a_ singlehanded fight against an 
elephant was crowning 
Elephants 
were also trained to adore the emperor 


Martial 
17) calls an elephant so trained ‘‘pius et 


considered the 
point in a gladiator’s career. 


with suppliant gestures; (Spec. 
supplex.”’ 

Trained lions were a common sight. 
an interesting 
story (8, 21) about Hanno, the Carthag- 


Pliny the Elder tells us 
inian, who was the first human _ being 
to train and display a tamed lion. The 
Carthaginians considered this a_ reason 
for impeaching him, because they felt that 
a man who could tame a lion might per- 
suade the people to do anything, and that 
“their freedom was ill entrusted to one to 
whom ferocity had so completely sub- 
mitted.”’ 

We read of 
catch hares without harming them, and to 


lions being trained to 


share the same pen with a ram. Seneca 
(Ep. 41, 6; 85, 41; De Ben. 1, 2, 5) tells 
us of trainers who put their hands into the 
mouths, and of a lion with a 
gilded mane, while Statius (Silv. 2, 5) 


lions’ 


describes a lion accustomed to leave his 
cage and return to it, trained to yield 
captured* prey and to let go the inserted 
76), stingy 
patron, unwilling to assist a poor poet, has 


hand. In Juvenal (7, 
enough cash to buy a tamed lion which 
requires plenty of meat. To what degree 
lions were tamed is clear from the fact 
that Mare Antony, with his actress friend 
Cytheris, rode in a chariot drawn by lions. 
In order to be able to call himself ‘‘Great 
Mother,” 
essed lions to his car and kept 


the emperor Elagabalus harn- 
in his 
palace a great number of pet lions and 
leopards which were trained to jump at 
command upon the dining couches of his 
guests, thus frightening the diners to death, 
since they did not know that the animals 
were harmless. 
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Lions were also used shows. 
Quintus Scaevola, consul in 95 B. C., 
treated the Romans to a lion fight in 
which several animals participated. The 
first lion fight on a magnificent scale was 
given by Sulla; but compared with the 
lion fights given by Pompey and Caesar, 
in which several hundred animals partici- 
pated, Sulla’s presentation paled into 
insignificance. During the 
Claudius a peculiar lion act was introduced. 
When the lion charged, a cloak was flung 
against it; the animal, suddenly blinded. 
was vanquished without a fight. 


reign = of 


Tamed tigers were also known. They 
were exhibited in cages, and the first 
exhibition took place during the reign of 
Augustus in 11 B.C. The emperor Clau- 
dius exhibited four at one time. Martial 
(Spec. 18) speaks of a tigress wont to 
lick the hand of its trainer, and Seneca 
(Ep. 85, 41) mentions a tiger kissed by its 
trainer. The emperor Elagabalus harnessed 
tigers to his chariot and called himself 
Dionysus. On another occasion he drove 
four stags or four dogs. 

Tamed and trained bears contributed 
their share to the amusement of the Ro- 
man populace. A fight between bears and 
Ethiopian huntsmen was given in 61 B.C. 
Apuleius (11, 8) tells us of a procession 
in honor of Isis, in which a tame bear, 
dressed up as a matron, was borne in a 
litter. Bears acted in farces, also. 

Sea lions, too, were trained. They were 
taught to salute the people, and to reply 
with a roar when called by name. Martial 
(1, 104) mentions trained leopards, boars, 
and bison. Trained dogs, too, took part 
in jugglers’ shows. 

The inhabitants of the island of Ten- 
tyrus (now Denderah) in the Nile were 
known as crocodile tamers, and displayed 
these ugly animals to the Roman public. 
The crocodiles were kept in a reservoir 
to which a stage was attached. The Ten- 
tyritae dived into the reservoir, dragged the 
crocodiles in nets to the stage, and then 
pulled them down or mounted on their 
backs, riding them as if they were horses, 
and guiding their movements by means of 
sticks inserted into the animals’ mouths. 

Because of its unusual ability to imi- 
tate human actions in grotesque fashion, 
and its skill in performing tricks, the 
monkey, which Ennius calls ‘‘simia quam 
similis turpissima bestia nobis,”’ quickly 
became the pet of grown-ups and children 
alike. The phrase ‘‘to chase a monkey on 
the rooftop’’ —— “‘simiam in tegulis sec- 
tari” —— is familiar to us from Plautus’ 
Miles Gloriosus, as is the proverbial phrase 
‘a monkey is always a monkey,’’ quoted 
by Lucian (Book Collector, 4). Cicero 
tells us that a worthless wretch, Vedius 
by name, an intimate friend of Pompey, 
took along with him in his chariot ‘‘a 
dog-faced baboon.”’ There is evidence 
that monkeys were used at banquets as 
jesters to amuse the guests. No wonder, 
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then, that to Plutarch the monkey is ‘‘an 
instrument of laughter."’ Cleopatra had a 
pet monkey, trained to dance to music. It 
was much admired for the grace of its 
movements; but once, spying an almond, 
it threw off its mask, and the dance ended 
in chewing. 

Monkeys were usually dressed up in 
various garments, as Martial tells us (14, 
128). and were trained to dance, play 
Various instruments, and according to 
Pliny the Elder (8, 215), play checkers. 
On a Pompeian wall painting from the 
house of the Dioscuri, we see a young 
boy trying to force a pet monkey to dance. 
The best description of a monkey dancing 
act comes from Lucian (Pisc. 36), who 
tells the story of an Egyptian king who 
taught his monkeys to dance. One day 
they gave a gala performance, and for it 
they were dressed in purple mantles and 
masks. All went well until a mischievous 
spectator threw some nuts into their midst. 
A monkey riot broke out. Reverting to 
their simian habits, the monkeys smashed 
their masks, tore their garments, and 
fought bitterly to get the nuts. The well- 
planned ballet thus proved a fiasco—to the 
great amusement of the spectators. Accord- 
ing to Apuleius (11, 8), a monkey, wear- 
ing a plaited hat and a saffron robe in 
imitation of Ganymede, once acted as cup- 
bearer in a procession in honor of Isis. 

Monkeys were trained to walk on 
stilts, drive chariots, ride on different 
animals, act in theatrical performances, and 
even act as collectors of money. Martial 
speaks of a long-tailed monkey trained to 
avoid darts (14, 202); and Juvenal (5, 
154) describes a crowd of idling soldiers 
and promenaders on the Servian rampart 
enjoying the performance of a monkey 
dressed up as a soldier, equipped with 
shield and javelin, and riding on the back 
of a shaggy goat. 

Trained horses were used in circus 
shows. Acrobatic riders, desultores, leaped 
from one horse to another with the skill 
which Manilius characterizes as ludere 
per terga volantum.”’ Pliny the Elder (8, 
64) has a long chapter on famous horses. 
According to him the cavalry of the city 
of Sybaris used to perform a sort of 
ballet to the accompaniment of music. 

Bull fights were not uncommon. Cae- 
sar, in 45 B.C., introduced in Rome a 
Thessalian bullfight during which bulls 
were killed “‘by galloping a horse beside 
them and twisting back the neck by the 
hern.”’ They also fought duels in the 
arena with bears. Fierce bulls were trained 
to carry on their backs boys who danced 
and performed various tricks. 

Snake charmers, too, deserve a word, 
They were called ‘‘Psylli,’’ and they came 
from Egypt and Numidia. With their 
weird collection of reptiles they travelled 
from place to place, displaying them and 
collecting money from bystanders. They 
were believed to be impervious to poison 
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and to be able to cure snake bites by 
sucking out the poison. It was _ believed 
that they charmed the snakes by means of 
incantations. Sometimes snakes were used 
as pets. Seneca (De Ira 2, 31, 6) mentions 
serpents crawling harmlessly among cups 
and over laps, and Martial (7, 87) tells 
of a certain Glaucilla who twists a 
clammy snake around her neck. 

We shall pass to birds. In Rome a 
brisk trade went on in trained nightin 
gales. which brought prices equal to those 
paid for slaves. Pliny the Elder mentions 
one which Claudius bought for 
600.000 sesterces. as a gift to Agrippina. 
He also mentions nightingales that sang, 
when ordered. in answer to an organ. 
Nightingales were trained to 
Greek and in 


speak in 
Latin: Britannicus and 
Nero had such birds. Agrippina had a 
thrush which mimicked speech. Birds were 
trained in private where they could hear 
the trainer only: he coaxed them with 
food, and beat them on their heads with 
an iron rod. 

Talking parrots were in great favor. 
Most of us are familiar with Corinna’s 
parrot (Ovid, Amor. 2, 4), whose love for 
speech was so great that it had no time for 
eating. Statius (Silv. 2, 6) praises Melior’s 
parrot, “‘the glib-tongued favorite of his 
master, who repeated greetings and well- 
conned words. Talking ravens and crows 
(Martial 3, 95; Macrobius 7, 4, 29) are 
also mentioned: they could utter sentences 
of several words. Pliny the Elder (10, 
121) mentions a _ raven that saluted 
Tiberius, Germanicus, and Drusus Cae- 
sar by name, and then the Roman people 
who were passing by. After this raven 
was killed by a cobbler, it received a 
public funeral, its bier being carried by 
Ethiopians to the accompaniment of flute 
music. 

The magpie, too, could imitate human 
speech. Petronius mentions one (28) 
which from its cage greeted visitors. A 
magpie which saluted its master is men- 
tioned by Martial (14, 76). 

Fighting cocks were no novelty in 
antiquity. From Aelian (Hist. Anim. 2, 
28) we learn that the Athenians, after the 
Persian Wars, decided upon a public cock 
fight every year in the theatre. At Perga- 
mum, too, a public show of cocks. fight- 
ing like gladiators, was given every year. 

From all of this it is clear that the 
ancients made a great deal of progress in 
the taming and training of wild animals. 
However, generally speaking, the ancient 
animal trainers trained their animals in the 
wrong direction — that is, they tried to 
develop in them characteristics utterly 
foreign to their nature; thus, the doe, the 
most graceful of animals, was trained to 
fight with its horns until one of the com- 
batants was killed. Such procedures moved 
Martial to pity (4,35): ‘‘Whence have 
gentle spirits drawn such furious rage?’ 

Animal training flourished particularly 
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in Alexandria. The tamers (ferarum domi- 
tores) followed a difficult profession. No 
wonder that, according to Manilius (4, 
230-237: 5, 701-709), only people 
born under the constellations of Sagit- 
tarius and Arctus were preeminently fit 
for 1t. 


; BOOK ‘NOTES § 


Note—-Books reviewed here are not sold by the 
American Classical League. Persons interested in 
them should communicate directly with the pub- 
ishers Only books already published, and only 
books which have been sent in specifically for review 
are mentioned in this department. 


Latin for Americans: Second Book. By 
B. L. Ullman and Norman E. Henry. 
New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1942. Pp. xiit 462+liv. 
$2.40. 


Latin tor Americans: Second Book is a 
worthy companion of the First Book of 
the series. Both books emphasize the an- 
cient background of modern American life, 
both are in the larger format, and both 
are replete with carefully chosen and well 
produced pictures. The Second Book has 
more than four hundred illustrations, 
maps, and charts, thirty-eight of them 
being in color. For all that, the primary 
immediate objective of learning Latin 
is in no wise neglected. 

In its Latin reading content the pre- 
sent book differs only slightly from its 
predecessor, the revised Ullman and Henry 
Second Latin Book except that the number 
of selections presented as ‘‘Supplementary 
or Sight Reading’’ has been somewhat 
reduced and there has been added a Part 
VI, consisting of one hundred and sixty- 
four lines taken from Ovid's Metamor- 
phoses. The first five Parts have the same 
captions as in the earlier book, viz., “A 
Roman Family” (1); ““Two Roman Stu- 
dents’ (II); ‘‘Livy, Pliny, and Others”’ 
(III): “‘The Argonauts’ (IV); ‘‘Cae- 
sar’s Gallic War’ (V). 

The typical teaching unit throughout 
Parts I-V consists of a short Latin pass- 
age followed by ‘‘thought questions’ on 
the passage, grammar study, English-to- 
Latin exercises, vocabulary, and word study. 
Exceptions are that there are no thought 
questions in Part V and that the grammar 
study and English-to-Latin exercises are 
frequently omitted from the teaching 
units in Part V. The Caesar passages in 
Part V have been selected from all seven 
books of the Gallic War, and omitted 
chapters are summarized in English. The 
selections from Books I and II have been 
slightly simplified. Throughout the book 
the commentary is in the form of foot- 
notes with superior figures to guide the 
pupil. Also throughout the book the 
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various sections (reading, grammar study, 
etc.) are numbered consecutively for con- 
venience in lesson assignments and cross 
reference. This consecutive numbering 
continues through the grammatical app- 
endix. 

In the opinion of this reviewer, the 
general attractiveness of the book and its 
readability have been greatly increased by 
the adoption of a smaller type than was 
used in the earlier editions. —W. L. C. 


This was Cicero: Modern Politics in a 
Roman Toga. By H. J. Haskell. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1942. Pp. 
ix+406+xii. $3.50. 


The author of this book is the editor 
of the Kansas City Star, a one-time Wash- 
ington correspondent, and a _ long-time 
shrewd observer of American politics, who 
for several years has been making Roman 
history a hobby. This combination of in- 
terests produced three years ago a thought 
provoking book entitled The New Deal in 
Ancient Rome. Now comes this penetra- 
ting study of the life and times of Rome’s 
great orator, essayist, letter writer, lawyer, 
and politician, in which the author employs 
to excellent purpose his journalist's skill 
in evaluating his material and in expressing 
his conclusions. Mr. Haskell gratefully 
acknowledges the help he has_ received 
from three well known American classical 
scholars who served as consultants in 
matters of fact and interpretation, but he 
insists that he “‘wants full credit for his 
mistakes.” Mr. Haskell’s style of writing 
is always vivid and often epigrammatic. 
He says, for example, of Cicero: “As a 
politician he was so slick at times that he 
slipped.” 

The student of the classics or of Ro- 
man history will find this latest biography 
of Cicero very helpful because of the 
author's fresh point of view and his illum- 
inating references to American and British 
politics. The general reader will be glad to 
find that the author consistently keeps in 
mind the point of view of those who are 
not familiar with the background of Ro- 
man history. All readers will agree with the 
author that ‘“‘there are lessons for the 
American democracy in the disintegration 
of what was called the Roman Republic,” 
and many readers will agree with the 
author when he says: there were 
two Ciceros. One was Cicero the politician. 
who never attained the stature he fondly 


thought he had achieved. The other was 
Cicero the philosophical man of letters, 
whose work was destined to influence the 
world down to the present day.’’ (p. 357). 
Three appendices (‘Chronology of 
Cicero's Life,”’ “Bibliographies and His- 
and “‘Some of the Problems’), 
together with a thirteen-page appendix, 

add to the value of the book. 
—wW. L. C. 
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Cicero. De Oratore, Books I and II. 
With an English translation by E. W. 
Sutton and H. Rackham. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press; London: 
Wm. Heinemann Ltd., 1942. Pp. xxiii 
+438. $2.50. 


Cicero. De Oratore, Book III, De Fato, 
Paradoxa Stoicorum, Partitiones Ora- 
toriae. With an English translation by 


H. Rackham. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press; London: Wm. 
Heinemann Ltd., 1942. Pp. 438. 
$2.50. 


These two volumes are in the Loeb 
edition with the Latin text on one page 
and the English translation on the opposite 
page. The thoughtful teacher of Cicero 
in our schools will find De Oratore worth 
careful study for conveying to the student 
Cicero’s own idea of what the ideal orator 
is. The Partitiones Oratoriae also should 
provide material for the teacher and 
student since it is a catechism of rhetoric 
done by Cicero for the instruction of his 
son Marcus. The other two treatises as 
part of Cicero’s philosophical works are 
interesting in themselves. —D. P. L. 


Fragile Armor. By Frances Angevine Gray. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa; The Torch Press, 
1942. Pp. 73. $1.75. 


Mrs. Gray has gathered together her 
poems in this small volume, which in- 
cludes ‘‘A Helvetian Girl Speaks,’’ printed 
in THE CLASSICAL OUTLOOK, March, 
1942. The first group, under the heading 
of “Saffron Sails,"’ has classical themes or 
overtones. Throughout the _ remaining 
groups are scattered at least four in the 
same category. Those who enjoy poetry 
will find this book rewarding in many 


—D. P. L. 


instances. 


Two Currents in the Thought Stream of 
Europe: A_ History of Opposing 
Points of View. The Johns Hopkins 
Studies in Archaeology, No. 33. By 
Elmer B. Suhr. Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1942. Pp. 469. 
$5.00. 


Dr. Suhr states in his introductory 
chapter that “‘It is my purpose here to pre- 
sent a history of the conflict between human 
nature and nature at large on the conti- 
nent of Europe as it has affected the 
cultural development of both peoples and 
individuals from the days of the Greek to 
our present day. . . It is a history of man 
and his efforts to reconcile himself to the 
circumstances of his experience 
a history of points of view, compromise 
between human nature and_ objective 
experience.” This is a stimulating book 
requiring thoughtful and careful study. 
Chapter headings besides the ‘‘Intro- 
duction’ and ‘‘Conclusion’’ are ‘“Two 
Points of View,’’ “‘The Ancient,’’ ‘‘An- 
cient Art,’’ “‘The Neo-classical and the 
Mediaeval,’’ ““The Modern,” ‘‘Mediaeval 
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and Modern Art,’ “‘The Ancient Greek 
and the Modern,”’ ‘‘The Nation.” 
—D. P. L. 


Plato’s Theology. By Friederich Solmsen. 
Ithaca, New York: Cornell Univer- 
sity Press, 1942. Pp. xi+201. $2.50. 


“It would be difficult to name a later 
theological system that is not in some way 
or other, directly or indirectly, indebted 
to Plato’ is the first sentence of the 
final chapter of this scholarly, well written, 
and fully documented book. This final 
chapter is called ‘‘Influence and Transfor- 
mations,’’ and the sentence quoted does 
not sound at all trite to one who has read 
the preceding ten chapters, in which the 
author defends the thesis that in Laws, 
and especially in Laws 10, Plato is pre- 
senting much more than a _ legislative 
system; “it is a reintegration of Greek 
life, a restoration of its true form, which 
from Plato's point of view would 
appear to have been in process of disinteg- 
ration for at least a century’ (page 169). 
Chapters I-III of the book are devoted to 
a discussion of the various causes of the 
breakdown of traditional religion in the 
Greek city state. Chapters IV-VII deal 
with Plato’s various approaches (‘‘Expur- 
gation,” ‘‘Philosophy of Movement,” 
‘‘Mystery-Religions’’) to the 
establishment of a new and _ rationally 
acceptable theological basis for ethical 
conduct. Chapters VIII-X present a ‘‘com- 
prehensive picture’ of Plato’s converging 
arguments, and are concerned with 
‘Natural Evolution and the Philosophy 
of Soul,”” afid the Individual,”’ 
“*Teleology and Providence,”’ ““The State 
and the Cosmos,’ and ‘‘Philosophy and 
Natural Law.” 

This book does not offer easy reading. 
and no one should try to read it who is 
not already reasonably familiar with, as 
a minimum, Plato’s Republic and Laws. 
Conversely, no one interested in Plato's 
ethics, politics, or cosmology or in the 
background of Aristotelian, Stoic, Neo- 
platonic, or Christian theology could fail 
to profit greatly from a reading of Dr. 
Solmsen’s contribution to a better under- 
standing of the theological elements in 
Plato’s philosophical system. —W. L. C. 


Doctoral Dissertations Accepted by Amer- 
ican Universities, 1941-1942. Edited 
by Edward A. Henry. New York: The 


H. W. Wilson Co., 1942. Pp. xviii 
+128. $2.50 


By now this annual digest of informa- 
tion on American doctoral dissertations, 
compiled for the Association of Research 
Libraries, has become an _ indispensable 
tool to librarian and scholar alike. The 
current volume, No. 9 in the series, re- 
ports only a slight decline in total number 
of American dissertations from ‘“‘last year’s 
all-time high.’’ The field of classical lit- 
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erature and history is represented by forty- 
four titles; to these may be added some 
thirty others listed under philosophy, re- 
ligion, anthropology, education, general 
history, art and archaeology, and music. 
Purely classical studies, directed by de- 
partments of classics, represent twenty- 
four different institutions; of these, the 
Catholic University of America takes the 
lead in number of titles. Various tables 
(e.g., one entitled “Table of Practice of 
Publication and Loan of Doctoral Dis- 
sertations’’) increase the usefulness of the 
volume. —L. B. L. 
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Notes And Notices 


The combined meeting of the 
National Federation of Modern Language 
Teachers and the American Classical 
League, in conjunction with the meeting 
of the American Association of School 
Administrators, scheduled for March | in 
St. Louis, has been cancelled. 


Good newspaper publicity is always 
helpful to the teacher who wishes to make 
the work of her Latin classes significant 
in community life. Such newspaper pub- 
licity was accorded in the Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette of Jan. 15, 1943, to the 
work of Miss Anna Mary Gerwig, Latin 
instructor at the ‘Winchester-Thurston 
School, Pittsburgh. A ‘‘feature story,” 
written by a staff writer, and illustrated 
with a vivid cartoon, directed attention 
to Miss Gerwig’s attempts to correlate her 
Latin work with the war. The ‘‘draft- 
dodger,’’ Achilles, and Caesar’s account of 
the Gallic War were stressed in the 
article. 


Using the title ““The Thrice Three 
Muses in a Tough Spot,’ John Kieran 
devoted the whole of his column in the 
New York Sun on January 26 to a pro- 
test against proposed curtailment of high 
school courses in Latin and ancient history 
under the pretense of aiding the war effort. 
He branded this ‘trampling down of the 
humanities’’ as Hitlerism. 


The Providence (Rhode Island) Jour- 
nal printed in full ‘“The Humanities,’’ an 
address by Dr. C. A. Lynch, of Brown 
University, to the Rhode Island teachers 
of Latin and Greek, in its issue of Dec. 
28, 1942. Professor John W. Spaeth, Jr., 
of Wesleyan University, has sent in a 
copy of the issue. 


School and Society for Dec. 12, 1942, 
contains a reply to Professor A. M. 
Withers’ article ‘Witnessing for Latin,” 
and also a satire in verse on ‘“The Decline 
in Classical Studies,’’ by Edward Boucher 
Stevens. 


Mrs. Hazel K. Pullman, of the Garnett 
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(Kansas) High School, reports that she 
has more Latin students this school year 
than she has had for some time. 


MATERIALS 


Since the death of Miss Frances E. 
Sabin, teachers may purchase copies of her 
books (The Relation of Latin to Practical 
Life, Classical Associations of Places in 
Italy, and Classical Allusions in the New 
York Times) from M. R. Sabin, Jones- 
boro, Tennessee. 

Recordings of patriotic programs 
announced in the October issue of THE 
CLASSICAL OUTLOOK the Service 
Bureau column are now available in sets 
of three programs (six records) for $5.50 
in an attractive album. 


Amevican Classical 
League 
Service Bureau 
DOROTHY ‘PARK LATTA, ‘Dicector 


N.B. Do not send cash through the mails. If you 
send cash and it is lost, we cannot fill your order 
until the lost cash is replaced. Please send stamps, 
money orders or checks (with a 5¢ bank service 
charge added) made out to the American Classical 
League, In these times all of us are being asked to 
pay cash for our purchases. If you must defer pay- 
ment, please pay within 30 days. In complying with 
these requests you will help the League and its 
Service Bureau immeasurably. 

The service bureau has the following 


new mimeographed item for sale. 


591. The Terminology of Anatomy by 
Spencer Trotter. 10¢ 


The information in many of the 
following items can be adapted and used 
by teachers in presenting the value of the 
study of Latin in the schools today. The 
material on teaching Latin in war time is 
particularly helpful at this time. Please 


order by title and number. 


The Service Bureau has for sale the 
following items previously published. 


THE VALUE OF THE CLASSICS 

177. How Latin Helps in the Study of 
Spanish. 10¢ 

178. The Value of Latin in the Study 
of French. 10¢ 

179. Some Notes on the Value of Latin 
As a Guide to Conduct. 10¢ 

181. Words of Classical Derivation in 
the Common Mathematics Vocabu- 
lary. 10¢ 

219. The Ethical Content of the Cati- 
linarian Orations I, III, IV. 10¢ 

220. Some Ideas Regarding Citizenship 
to be Found in the Four Orations 
against Catiline. 10¢ 

242. A Day Without Latin. A_ short 
play in English. 10¢ 

249. Mother Ducere. A pageant. 10¢ 
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The Values of Latin in High 
School. 10¢ 

A Strange Book. A play on deriva- 
tives. 10¢ 

A Program for Assembly. A Rom- 
an style show, a pageant on Latin 
derivatives, and a play based on 
the value of Latin. 10¢ 

“Open House” in the Latin De- 
partment. 10¢ 

Is the French Language Indebted to 
Latin? 5¢ 

Words Used in Physics Derived 
from Latin and Greek. 5¢ 
Word Ancestry. Interesting stories 
of the origins of English words. 
15¢ 

The Spirit of Ancient Rome. A 
play in English. 10¢ 

The Cultural Possibilities of 
Cicero's Orations. 10¢ 

Rome and the Modern World. A 
play in English. 10¢ 

In the Ancient Days. An assembly 
program. 25¢ 

Latin Abbreviations and Symbols 
in Medicine and. Pharmacy. 5¢ 
But Why Latin? A radio talk on 
the value of Latin. 10¢ 

Where Are We? 10¢ 

Some Observations on the Value 
of the Latin Language. 10¢ 
The Trial of the Latin Language. 
A dramatization. 10¢ 

The Chief Sources of Our English 
Language. 10¢ 

How Latin Hips in Other Sub- 
jects. A riaylet in one act. 10¢ 
Cicero and Modern Politics. 10¢ 
Suggestions for Teaching the Latin 
Derivation of Ten Words in Each 
of Twenty School Subjects. 10¢ 
The Values of Latin. Some points 
for consideration by high school 
pupils. 10¢ 

Character Building through the 
Medium of Latin Literature. Based 
on Cicero's philosophical writings. 
10¢ 

Sentina Rei Publicae: 
Issues, 63 B.C. 10¢ 
What the Classics Do for High 
School Pupils. A radio talk. 10¢ 
Why Elect Latin? 10¢ 

A List of Medical Abbreviations 
Taken from Latin. For nurses. 5¢ 


Campaign 


Thanksgiving for Latin. A_ play 
on derivation. 10¢ 
History Makes Words 
Derivation. 10¢ 


Live. 


A Speech on Latin for Elementary 
School Assemblies. 10¢ 


Some Technical Musical Terms 
from Italian and Their Latin 
Sources. 5¢ 

Why Study Latin? Blackboard 


material for six weeks. 10¢ 


Law Terms and Phrases from 


Latin. 10¢ 


579. Latin Is Practical. A short play in 
English. 10¢ 
590. Latin and Greek for Nurses Club. 


10¢ 
Pamphlets 
2. Thought the Master of Things. 
5¢ 


3. Aims in American Education. 5¢ 
The Study of Latin and Greek and 
the Democracy. 5¢ 

10. A Very Short Lesson for Young 
Americans. A study in derivation. 
5¢ 

11. The Study of Latin. 10¢ 

15. A Reasonable Plea for the Classics. 
10¢ 

16. High Schools and Classics. 5¢ 

25. Classics and Pure Science. 5¢ 
27. The Classical Invasion of English 
Literature. 10¢ 

31. The Influence of Greece upon Our 

Modern Life. 5¢ 
33. Whither Do We Tend? 5¢ 


Supplements 
20. One year of Greek. Is it worth 
while? 10¢ 
23. Latin As an Aid to English. 10¢ 
24. The Value of the Classics in 
Training for Citizenship. 10¢ 
26. Classical Origins of Scientific 
Terms. 10¢ 
27. Political Questions Suggested by 
Cicero’s Orations against Catiline. 
10¢ 
28. Marcus Tullius Cicero, Citizen. 
Also Caesar, and Pompey. 10¢ 


29. The Relationship of French to 
Latin. 10¢ 

34. The Greek That the Doctors Speak. 
10¢ 


35. Features of Greek and Roman Life 
As Described in a High School 
Publication. 10¢ 

39. Some Latinisms in English. 10¢ 


Bulletins 


4. English Poems’ Dealing with 
Classical Mythology. 25¢ 

6. Influence of the Classics on Eng- 
lish Literature. 10¢ 

8. English and the Latin Question 
20¢ 

27. A Bibliography of Greek Myth in 
English Poetry. 75¢ 
A Supplement to a Bibliography 
of Greek Myth in English Poetry. 
50¢ 
Special price, the two for $1.00. 


POSTERS 

A complete list of large, colorful 
posters illustrating the value of the study 
of Latin and Greek and available from the 
Service Bureau may be found in the Janu- 
ary, 1943, issue of THE CLASSICAL 
OUTLOOK. 

PATRIOTIC MATERIAL IN MIMEOGRAPH 
AND PRINTED FORM 

A complete list of this material may 

be found in the January, 1943, issue of 
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THE CLASSICAL OUTLOOK. In addition 
the following articles will be useful. 

The Classics As a Basis for World 
War II. THE CLASSICAL OUTLOOK, 
March, 1942. 10¢ 

The Classics and War Aims in Sec- 
ondary Education. THE CLASSICAL OUT- 
LOOK, January, 1943. 10¢ 

The Aeneid Is Contemporary History. 
THE. CLASSICAL OUTLOOK, February, 
1943. 10¢ 


PAMPHLET 
The High Obligation to 
Democracy. An important report which 
every teacher and 
read. 10¢ 


ARTICLES ON THE VALUE OF LATIN 

Latin As an Integrator. THE CLASSI- 
CAL OUTLOOK, April, 1940. 10¢ 

Latin and the English Vocabulary. 
THE CLASSICAL OUTLOOK, April, 1940. 
10¢ 

English and Foreign Languages. Recom- 
mendations by university committees from 
English and foreign language departments 
on language study in high schools. THE 
CLASSICAL OUTLOOK, April 1941. 10¢ 

Latin in an Integrated Program. THE 
CLASSICAL OUTLOOK. December, 1940. 
10¢ 

The Future of the English Vocabulary. 
CLASSICAL OUTLOOK. December, 1940. 
10¢ 

A Comparative Achievement Test. A 
comparison of Latin and _ non-Latin 
pupils in the study of English. THE 
CLASSICAL OUTLOOK, April 1941. 10¢ 


administrator should 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
53. A Selected Bibliography on Object- 
tives in the Teaching of Secondary 
School Latin. A valuable list of 
articles and studies in various pub- 
lications on the value of Latin in 
the study of English and foreign 
languages, and the value of the 
study of Latin in success in college 
work and general discipline. 10¢ 


THE IDES OF MARCH AND THE 
BIRTHDAY OF ROME 

231. Exitium Caesaris. A play in Latin. 
10¢ 

500. Suggestions for a Latin Program 
for the Ides of March. 5¢ 

551. A Trip Through Roman History. 
A burlesque skit for the celebra- 
tion of the Birthday of Rome. 10¢ 

567. Julius Caesar. An amusing ‘‘musi 
cal comedy’’ in three scenes. 10¢ 

581. Suggestions for Celebrating the 
Ides of March and the Birthday of 
Rome. 10¢ 

EASTER 

252. Parts of a Liturgical Play in 
Latin from the Tenth Century. 
10¢ 

426. An Easter Pageant in Latin. Tab- 
leaux accompanied by reading of 
Scriptures in Latin. 10¢ 

582. An Easter Program. 5¢ 
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Classical Coins 


Coin collecting is a hobby which brings the student into 
direct touch with the old world. 

Take an Athenian “owl’ and you envisage the glory of 
Athens; take a Syracusan tetradrachm and you see a 
masterwork of Greek art. 

Study the Corinthian or Tarentine series and you will be 
surprised about the imagination in creating that wealth of 
symbols; incidentally it sharpens your eye. 

Look at Caesar's profile or the coins struck by Brutus; the 
history of the turbulent first century B. C. stands before 
your mind. J 

The tribute penny or the widow's mite demonstrates the 
life of Christ, and in contrast to these modest pieces we 
have the brilliant aurei and sestertii of the Ist and 2nd 
century A.D.; and — again in another way — the decline 
of Rome recognizable in the degeneration of the coinage 
in the 38rd century A.D. 


Stimulate coin collecting and develop school collections, 
which can be built up with modest expenditure. 


Our stock catalogues are FREE OF CHARGE upon request. 


Part I, issued 1942, contained: 
Greek coins, from Spain to Sicily. 
Roman coins, republ. & imperials till 98 A.D. 


Part II, just issued, contained: 
Greek coins, from Macedon to Crete. 
Roman coins, from 98 A.D. to 235 A.D. 
Artistic medals, from the 15th to 20th century. 


The Series will be continued. 


When writing for the catalogue please indicate whether part I or 
II or both are required. 


Approval shipments gladly arranged. 


NUMISMATIC FINE ARTS 
EDWARD GANS 
101 West 55th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


WHAT 
DEMOCRACY 
MEANT TO 
THE GREEKS 


By WALTER R. AGARD 
Professor of Greek, University of Wisconsin 


earnaegn stimulating analysis of democracy in 
ancient Greece and the pattern of culture which 
it created. Through quotations from Greek authors 
and statesmen, this book reveals the human values 
realized by the first great democratic society, providing 
a useful background and a practical application for 
us today. “Concise, vigorous, fair and stimulating 
...A valuable book for the thoughtful citizen in a 
democracy, basically sound, timely, and eminently 
readable.” — O. W. Reinmuth, Classical Journal. $2.50 


The University of North Carolina Press 
CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 


PRECISION TOOLS— 


LATIN BOOKS 
ONE, TWO, and THREE 


of the 


Language, Literature, and Life Program 


gia the Language, Literature, and 
Life way of teaching Latin are years of 
experience in making Latin books. 


The result? — Real precision tools that 
teach; precision tools which have been 
improved bit by bit through the years so 
that they now have the right combination 
of vocabulary and grammar, of the litera- 
ture and life of a people, that make these 
Latin books so successful in actual classroom 
use! 


Write for sample pages now. 


CHICAGO 
ATLANTA 
DALLAS 


Scott, Foresman and Company 
NEW YORK 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO HOME 
STUDY DEPARTMENT 


Brings College and University Studies 


to Your Home 


Courses in 
Greek and Latin for the Beginner, 
The Advanced Student, the Teacher. 


Formal and_ Informal 


Also 
General & Special College Courses 


Professional Courses in Education, 


Business, and Divinity 


Continue Your Education at Home 


THE HOME STUDY DEPARTMENT 


The University of Chicago 


5804 Ellis Avenue Chicago 
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